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ANECDOTES OF THE STEAM ENGINE. 
No. IV. 





Having stated as briefly as possible, what is record- 
ed respecting the earlier history of the stcam engine, 
when it had merely the character of a philosophic 
toy, we come to speak of the first attempt towards its 
adoption as a powerful agent. 

The engine which next demands our attention, both 
on account of its importance and date, is that invent. 
ed by Branca, an Italian mathametician, about 1269. 
It was but a modification of the engine of Hero, exhi- 
biting a different manner of applying the steam. The 
water being heated in the elopile, the steam issued 
from a pipe upon the vances of a wheel, causing it to 
revolve, and its continuous motion was communicated 
to other wheels, to move stampers for pounding drugs. 

Butof all the various applications of the elastic force 
of steam, nothing of this period has stood so high in 
public estimation as a brief description of “ a fire- 
water work,” contained in the Marquis of Worcester’s 
celebrated “ Century of Inventions,” dated 1663; the 
original manuscript of which is preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum. The following is the Marquis’s own 
description : 

“An admirable and most forcible way to drive up 
water by fire, not.by drawing or sucking it upwards, 
for,that must be, as the philosophers call it, infra sphe- 
ram activitatus, which is but at sucha distance. But 
this way hath no bounder, if the vessels be strong 
enough; for I have taken a piece of a whole cannon, 
whereof the end was burst, and filled it three-quarters 
full, stopping and screwing up the broken end, as also 
the touch-hole, and making a constant fire under it; 
within twenty-four hours it burst, and made a great 
crack ; so that having found a way to make my ves- 
sels, so that they are strengthened by the force with- 
in them, and the one to fill afier the other, I have seen 
the water run like a constant fountain-stream forty 
feet high ; one vessel of water, rarified by fire, driveth 
up forty of cold water; and a man that tends the work, 
is but to turn two cocks, that one vessel of water being 
consumed, another begins to force and refill with cold 
water, and so successively, the fire being tended, and 
kept constant, which the self-same person may like- 
wise abundantly perform in the interim, between the 
necessity of turning the said cocks.” 

From this account Dr. Robinson founds an opinion, 
that “ the steam engine was, beyond all doubt, the in- 
vention of the Marquis of Worcester.” It is proba- 
ble that the learned doctor was unacquainted with 
De Caus and Branca’s previous experiment, or he 
could not have come to this conclusion. But whilst 
we cannot admit the Marquis to be entitled to the ex- 
travagant enconiums which have been lavished upon 
him, we are far from disallowing his invention to pos- 
sess merit and originality. 

The realities of the marquis of Worcester’s life 
have all the air of a romance. At the period of his 
birth, in Ragland castle, his family was considered to 
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ferior to any of its rank, in antient chivalric-and ho- 
norable lineage. But the fortunes of his house were 
reversed by the fate of Charles I, and the royalist 


war. Reduced to poverty, the marquis spent his time 
in retirement, and became celebrated for his scientific 
studies, and the cultivation of natural philosophy and 
mechanics. The result of this application was the 
one hundred inventions which he claims in his book 
entitled the Scantlings of One Hundred Inventions, 
above alluded to. He solicited the countenance of 
men in power to enable him to give his machines a 
fair trial; and in urging his case speaks of the “‘ un- 
parallelled workman Caspar Kaltoil,’”’ who had been 
in his employ thirty-five years, in constructing his 
machinery. The apparent impossibility of some of 
his projects, threw an air of absurdity over them all; 
and the ambiguity of his descriptions was such that 
although many ingenious men have attempted to de- 
scribe his “ water-commanding engine,” they differ 
widely in their plans. The following extracts from a 
list of his inventions, are given to show his peculiar 
style and orthography, which was characteristic of 
the day in which he wrote. It appears to have been 
copied with care from an original paper written by 
lord Worcester: 


‘INVENTIONS OF YE EARLE OF WORCESTER. 


“The Quint Essence of motion, or a collection of all kinds of 
Movements, to wit, circular to and fro; perpendicular upwards 
and downwards; side motions to ye sight and left; straight mo- 
tions forwards & backwards, with a circular Vehicalum, to weh 
any of these may bee app icable or moveable to all ye points of ye 
compasse: at cach of web, it will bee as powerful as if it were firrt: 
to one place or Center. 

* All and every of these hy bight of Art, Industry, & Experi- 
mt working ye same Individual! & Intrin-ecall effect without dix- 
turbance to e other; & yet by these absolutely con’rary Motions 
soe performed, must stra and incredible Effects may bee 
bronght to passe to ye Admiration even of ye greatest Mathema- 
ticians. 

“The knowledge of these things, rendering all thing» as feasible 
to him, yt ix Master of this Art, ae it is to make « Circle with a 
paire of Compassexs, or a straight line wth a Square or Ruler. 
They beeing a direct abstract of Arithmetick, contrived by mee. 
And by ye power of th «*e [ have perfected these following conclu- 
sions, with some hundreds besides, ail experienced by mee. 

* 4. Lean render anwrdimary Watch, weh beeing once wound 
up, will go constantly during a Man's life, beeing used but once 
in 24 hours, & (though oftwer look’t on:) it is still ye same, and 
though not look’t on for a weeke, still ye seme if not bruised, 

“2. By thix I can make a Vexsel of ax great burthen ax ye Ri- 
ver can beare, ty gue agt ye streame, weh ye more rapid it ix, ye 
faster it shall advance, and ye moveable part yt workes yt may be 
by one man -till guided to take ye best ad e of ye streame, 
& yet to steer the boat to any point. And this Engine ix applica- 
ble to any Vessell or Boat whatsoever; without bemg therefore 
made on purpose; and worketh theseefiects. It roweth, it draw- 
eth, it driveth, if need be, to passe London bridge agt ye streame 
at low water. And a boate lying at Anchor, the Engiune may be 


used for loading or unloading. 
3. By this [ can make au Artificial Bird to fy weh way and 
as long »s I 


4. By the-e I can make a ball of silver or guild, weh, throwne 
into a pale or poole of water, shall rise againe to ye perfect boure 
of any day or night. ‘The «uperfices of ¥ Water shall still show 
the houre distinctly, even ye minutes, if \e 

“5. By this I can make a Childe in a coach, to stop ye horsex 
(running away) and shall be able to secure bime, & those yt be in 
ye Couch having a little Engine placed therein, weh shall not bee 
perceived in what posture soever ye horses draw; a Childes force 
shall be able to disengage them from overturning ye Coach or pre- 
judicing any body in it. 

“¢ By can make one pound raise an hundred as high as 
ye oue poand fallx, and ye one pound taken off ye 112 Ib. shall 
again desce: d, periorming ye intire eff-ct of an hundred waight ; 
i. o. I have yt terce web nothing lesse than 112 lb. can have any 
other way. An meredible effect till seene, but true as strange. 

“7. By these I can stop any other Man's motion, and render it 
null, since from any part of )e compaxxe I can forceably and ef- 
fectually cause a countrrbuffe, or absolute obstruction of such 
Motion, wch way I please. Ali wayes being indifferent to mee to 
work a perfect resistance end to countermive their Intentions, or 
to force their motions a cleane contrary way. 

“The 9 was left out in ye original copy, 

“Soe here yu have 9 ) acho re ted, weh in ari hmetick 
make all numbers , woe by ye helpe of these Motions 
noe Manufacture but may be demonstrated exquimitely & demon- 
sirably & with great euse and facility, and noe Conclusion in ye 
Mathematics or Mechanics, but | by these be brought to 

in great perfection & to admiration. Yet ax ve mont excel- 
fent tcolea cannot worke alone, nor any Cymetar is see sbarp as 
to cut without an arme to gue it, so without Knowledge, Art & 





be the most wealthy among the nobility, and not in- 


———— 


forme wt is here asserted & more than! could write from one 
end of ye yeare to the otber.”” 








The marquis's specifications were so obscure, and 


party, with whom his father was engaged in the civil | the details of his machinery purposely concealed, that 


ninety-nine of them receive no consideration from mo- 
dern mechanics, and even the hundredth is by many 
questioned as to his title to the invention, or whether 
he ever put it in operation. " 

Jean Hautefeuille,a French mechanic, in 1678, pro- 
pounded several curious and novel applications of 
heat as a moving power, He suggested the use of 
steam of alcohol, instead of water, in such a manner 
that il could be evaporated and condensed over and 
over without waste, and gave descriptions of several 
machines for this purpose. 

Sir Samuel Moreland, of England, an eminent prac- 
tical mechanic, about the year 1682, endeavored to 
find patronage in England and afterwards in France, 
to enable him to experiment on the force of steam, 
but apparently without success. He had previously 
invented a machine for raising water, of great power; 
by the strength of eight men it forced water from the 
Thames to the top of Windsor casile, and sixty feet 
higher, in a continua! stream, at the rate of sixty bar- 
rels an hour. 

About the year 1680, Denys Papin, a Frenchman, 
commenced a series of experiments on the power of 
steam, which terminated in the construction of some 
useful machinery. He discovered a method of dis- 
solving bones by steam. To him is ascribed the in- 
vention of that simple but inseparable accompaniment 
of every steam engine, the safety ralee He is also 
entitled to the merit of having first invented the well 
known atmospheric steam engine; and had he follow- 
ed up the idea by actual experiment, would probably 
have been the first to bring it into successful opera- 
tion. But he appears to have abandoned his pursuit 
at the moment when he had laid the foundation of the 
splendid mechanism of the lever engine, and had in 
his grasp a brilliant reward fora life of labor. The 
object he had in view was the draining of mines; he 
said it might also throw bombs ; and, above all, that 
it might propel a vessel against the wind, and super- 
sede the labor of rowers and galley-slaves. 





STARVATION IN ENGLAND. 





The misery and want of the laboring classes in 
England is ascribed to the protection which their man- 
ufactures receive from the tariff laws. It does not 
seem to occur to such reasoners, that there is plenty 
of bread and other provisions in that country, but no 
money to buy with ; and if they are disposed to reply 
that the scarcity of money is to be attributed to the 
effects of the tariff, I would point them to one other 
cause which may possibly operate full as effectively 
upon the subjects of that realm as any countervailing 
duties that exist at present. I say oné other cause, 
for althongh a gigantic item, it is but one of a legion 
that weighs down the lower classes, and covers them 
with ruin and wretchedness ; indeed it is but one item 
of its class—and there are many classes, which swell 
the volume of national debt, already so enormous. It 
is the producing classes which must foot the bill, if it 
ever is footed. It is quite common to hear it urged 
that the owners of real estate alone are taxed in Eng- 
land, and that the man who owns no property pays 





Ingenuitie, these are fruit ; but being set to work by one of 
noe more knowledge then myselfe am capable off, they will per- 


no taxes. Now it is the poor man alone, he who has 
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no real estate, that supports not only the goverument, 
but the rich man too, who owns real estate! The 
burden of both is upon his shoulders. The tenant 
pays reat to his landlord, and that portion of the land. 
lord’s tax which falls upon the premises which he oc- 
cupies, The owner of real estate has a lien upon 
somebody’s labour; by which he lives without labor 
himself, and if his estat@is taxed, it is stipulated in 
the lease that the tenant shall pay it, or the sum of 
his rent is raised to cover it. But I have departed 
from my text, which is the extravagance of British 
expenditures for unrighteous purposes. Let us see 
how it can be illustrated. In the Peninsular war, 
Great Britain expénded $500,000,000. She subsidized 
Spain and Portugal besides, and with her supplies of 
clothing, arms and ammunition, maintained the ar- 


to seventy thousand British troops were employed by 
her constantly ; and while her naval squadrons con- 
tinually harassed the French with descent upon the 
coast, her land forces fought nineteen pitched battles, 
and innumerable combats. They made or sustained 
ten sieges, took four great fortresses, twice expelled 
the French from Portugal, killed, wounded, and took 
about two hundred thousand enemies, and left the 
bones of forty thousand British soldiers scattered on 
the plains and mountains of the Peninsula. 

Nor was this all. They encouraged the divided 
forces and authorities, and embroiled peasantry to 
mutual murder, plunder and violence. Joseph was 
supported by the great majority of the Spaniards; and 
against these, as against the French, the insurrection- 
ary forces, paid and supplied by England for her own 
ambitious ends, were directed and encouraged in acts 
which no Indian savages ever perpetrated, and which 
would disgrace for ever all civilized men, were it not 
that war is legalized murder. desolation, violence, 
rapine, and maddened wickedness. And as the leader 
of these exploits, lord Wellington is trumpeted as the 
greatest of modern captains, covered with military 
orders and titles, and fed with annual pensions suffi- 
cent to relieve the starving thousands of his country- 
men who reap such satisfactory fruits of his glory in 
miserable destitution and want. 





THE FATE OF CONQUERORS. 





Since the reign of Augustus, the world has seldom 
been so free from war and bloodshed as at the pre- 
senttime. The British and Chinese are embroiled 
in an inglorious war, and occasional outbreaks mar 
the peace of South America and Mexico. 

The Russians and Afghanistans are also waging 
war, in which the latter, led by 300 Polish refugees, 
are gaining signal advantages over a foe which has 
been accustomed to success in that quarter. 

These are almost the only exceptions to the repose 
of the world from the dire effects of war. Europe, 
the history of which is little else than the history of 
its wars, is recovering from the effects of those gigan- 
tic struggles for power and revenge between its rul- 
ers, which have for so many centuries devastated ci- 
ties and depopulated countries. In this period of calm 
we may contemplate with amazement the madness of 
enslaved nations in following their ambitious leaders 
to death and ruin; but when we inquire into the fate 
of the mighty conquerors who have astonished the 
world with their murderous exploits, we shall be no 
less surprised to find how few have fallen in battle, 
and yet how few have been permitted to meet death 
in a natural way, They made themselves conspicu- 
ous for a time ; they marked the age in which they 
lived; but they seemed to rise above the stream of 
time rather as beacons to deter, than as guides to be 
followed. Poison, assassination, or disappointed 
ambition, commonly put an end to their career. The 
following examples will show the fate of those who 








in antient times were surnamed the great, because 
they were the greatest warriors of the age in which 
they lived. 

Cyrus the Great, after conquering Medea, Lydia, 
and Assyria, had his head eut off by a woman, who 
threw it into a vessel filled with blood, and addressed 
itin these words, “Go quench there that thirst for 
bleod which seemed insatiable.’’ Miltiades, who 
commanded the Athenians at Marathon, and was 
reckoned the most celebrated general of his age, was 
accused of treason by the Athenians, and condemned 
to death. The sentence was commuted for a fine, 
which he was unable to pay, and he died in prison. 
Pausanias, who conquered at Platea and slew about 





300,000 Persians, was starved to death in the temple ! 


| of Minerva, whither he had fled to save himself from 
mies of both, even to the guerillas. From thirty up! 


the fury of his countrymen. Themistocles, who was 
called the most warlike and courageous of all the 
Greeks, who destroyed the formidable fleet of Xerxes 
at Salamis, and slew and drowned countless thou- 
sands of Persians, been banished by the capricious 
Athenians delivered himself, like Napoleon into the 
hands of his former enemies, and died (by poison, 
according to some) in exile. Epaminondas the The- 
ban, by his extraordinary talents, raised himself to 
the first rank in the State, defeated the Lacedemoni- 
ans at the famous battle of Leuctra, was afterwards 
accused as a traitor, and about to be condemned to 
death, when his country pardoned him on account of 
his former services, and placed him at the head of an 
army, where he was slain, in the forty-eighth year of 
his age. Philip of Macedon, who, by his intrigues 
and arms, conquered all the neighboring States, and 
finally destroyed the independence of Greece at the 
battle of Chseronea, was assassinated at the age of 
forty-seven, when on the point of leading his victori- 
ous armies against the barbarians of the East. His 
son, Alexander the Great, who conquered Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Media, Syria, and Persia, and deemed the 
world too smal] for his conquests, was prematurely 
cut off in the thirty-second year of his age, supposed 
to have been poisoned at the instigation of his favorite 
general, Antipater. Pyrrhus, the Epirot, declared 
by Hannibal the greatest of captains, fell by the hand 
ofa woman. Hannibal himself the prince of gener- 
als, after conquering Spain, and retaining possession 
of Italy for sixteen years, against all the power of the 
Romans, was defeated by Scipio at Zama, fled to Sy- 
ria, thence to Bithynia, where he poisoned himself, 
to elude the sword of his enemies. Scipio, his con- 
querer, as famous for his virtues as a citizen, as his 
military qualities, was accused of extortion, and was 
obliged to flee from Rome. He died in exile at Liter. 
num, in the forty-eighth year of his age, and left, as 
his dying request, that his bones might not be laid 
with those of his ungrateful countrymen. Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, who by his skill and bravery, 
opposed the Roman power for thirty-two years, and 
was declared by his enemies a more powerful and 
indefatigable adversary than the great Hannibal, 
Pyrrhus, or Antiochus, was doomed to death by his 
unnatural son, attempted to poison himself, and not 
succeeding, fell upon his sword. Antiochus was mur- 
dered by his followers in the temple of Belus, and 
Susiana. Perseus was carried captive to Rome, and 
died in prison. Scipio the younger, who wept over 
the ruins of Carthage, of which he had been tke un- 
willing cause, was, after the most astonishing victo- 
ries, on the point of being made dictator, when he 
was found dead in his bed, murdered at the instigation 
of his wife, and the triumvirs Carbo, Gracchus, and 
Flaccus. Cinna was assassinated by one of his own 
officers. Marius and Sylla, the most cruel of Roman 
generals, died in their beds; but their death was has- 
tened by excessive drinking, in which they indulged 
to blunt the stings of a guilty conscience. For a time 
the triumvirs Ceser, Pompey, and Crassus, governed 








the world. Crassus was treacherously put to death 
by Surena. Pompey the great, the friend of Cato, 
who,conquered Mithridates, was defeated by Cesar 
in the plains of Pharsalia, and assassinated by the 
command of Ptolemy, whom he had protected and 
placed on the throne. The fate of Caesar is well 
known. . By his astonishing abilities he raised him- 
self to the first rank asa general and anorator. Af- 
ter defeating all his enemies, he triumphed in one day 
over five different nations, Gaul, Alexandria, Pontus, 
Africa and Spain: he conquered three hundred na. 
tions, took eight hundred cities, slew a million of men, 
was created perpetual dictator, and became master 
of the world. He generously forgave his bitterest 
enemies, and was assassinated by his most intimate 
friends in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Cicero was 
beheaded near Gacta, and Cato stabbed himself in 
Utica. Brutus, Cassius, and Anthony fel! on their 
swords. Of the twelve Caesars, the successive mas- 
ters of the world, nine suffered a violent death. 

Similar instances might be produced in modern 
times, to show how fortune sports with the destiny of 
the mightiest men; but it will be sufficient to close 
this moral catalogue with the tragical end of two of 
the greatest commanders, on their respective ele- 
ments, the world ever saw. Nelson by his undaunted 
courage, his skilh and perseverance, raised himself 
far above all his compeers, defeated every fleet that 
opposed him, and when at the summit of fame, and 
the last shot was fired at the enemy, died, at a prema- 
ture age, of a wound which he received in battle. 
Bonaparte the hero of the age, commanded the most 
effective and powerful armies that ever went forth to 
battle, who made and unmade kings at his pleasure, 
was defeated at Waterloo, banishe forever from his 
native country, and died of a broken heart on the 
bare and rockey Island of St. Helena. Old Diogenes, 
in his tub, with a litttle sunshine, amusing himself 
with the foibles and frailties of the surrounding multi- 
tudes, slipping into his grave at the patriarchal age 
of ninety-six, had some reason to treat with contempt 
the vanity of the demi-god Alexander. 

PLUTARCH. 


SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 





A few years since I had the pleasure of viewing 
this famous strait, so little understood even by the 
learned. Scholars are taught the horrors that the 
antients used to ascribe to it, and are left with such 
impressions on their minds through life. Even some 
modern travellers have indulged in overwrought de- 
scriptions of the scene, repeating the threadbare tales 
of heathen mythology, carefully avoiding to break 
the mystery that gives it a marvellous bearing. 

A survey of the coast was made in 1824 by order 
of the British admiralty, and a report published, with 
the latest and most authentic accounts of this cele- 
brated spot. By this it appears that the breadth 
across the strait, which has been so variously stated, 
was ascertained to be exactly 6047 yards about 34 
miles, from the Faro tower to that classic bugbear, 
the rock of Scylla. So universally do the impressions 
taught by the antient poets and historical romancets 
take hold upon the minds of modern traveliers, that 
they gratify their imaginations with fancying it the 
scourge of seamen, and become poetical and roman- 
tic in their descriptions. The sailor who has never 
heard these descriptions will find it difficult to per- 
ceive any difference between the surges here and those 
of any other coast. It is now as perhaps it ever was, 
a little worn at its base, and surmounted by a castle, 
with a sandy bay oneach side. The one on the south 
side is memorable for the disaster that happened there 
during the dreadful earthquake of 1783, when an 
overwhelming wave, supposed to have been occasion 
ed by the fall of a promontory into the sea, rushed up 
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the beach, and in its retreat bore away with it 2000 
people. 

As for the celebrated vortex of Charybiis, it has with 
more reason than Scylla, been clothe! with terrors by 
the writers of antiquity. To the undecked boats of 
the Rhegians, Locrians, Zancleans and Greeks, it 
must have been formidable, for even at the present 
day, small craft are sometimes endangered by it, and 
even large vessels have been known to refuse to obey 
the rudder. It may in former ages have been more 
dangerous than at present, the waves of so many ages 
having by degrees worn smooth the jutting shelves 
and rugged rocks that may have intercepted the 
waters and also enlarged the breadth of the strait. 
It appears at present to be an agitated water, from 
70 to 90 fathoms in depth, circling in quick eddies ; 
but by using due caution, there is generally very little 
danger or inconvenience to be apprehended. 

J.R.S8. 





MISCELLANY. 





ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The English have not given to their language the 
care and study which its importance has demanded. 
This language is to be used probably by more people 
than any other language on the globe, and is to be 
the principal instrument for civilizing and evangeliz- 
ing the world. In preparing the language to be this 
instrument, the labors of the lexicographer are far 
more important than the writings of a Scott or a 
Southey. 

Yet how surprisingly has this language been cor- 
rupted! Without positive evidence before our eyes 
who could believe that the American Congress, or an 
American legislature should make such a blunder as 
to write Comptroller, when they mean Controller and 
continue the use of such nonsensical words year after 
year, and age after age? 

Who, without the evidence of every common Bible, 
could believe that such abominable blunders, as dis- 
annul and unloose would find a place in nine passages 
in that book—words expressing a sense directly con- 
trary to what is intended—and continuing uncorrected 
for more than three hundred and twenty years? And 
what is perhaps more extraordinary, intelligent men 
now clamoring against any attempt to correct such 
outrageous mistakes! 

Who could believe that handy-work, a mere vulgar 
mistake for hand-work should disfigure the common 
version of the sacred oracles, and such an intelligent 
nation as the English should blunder over the mis- 
take for centuries, without discovering the fact.—No- 
ah Webster. 


FOSSIL REMAINS. 


In Germany, in England, in Scotland, in Massachu- 
setts and in Connecticut are found external impressi- 
ons upon the sand stone rock ; in some places resem- 
bling the hand of a man, though of course it is not to 
be supposed that it is the impression of a hand. The 
unknown animal that made them evidently walked 
along on the soft surface leaving indentions which 
were filled in by matter deposited, and thus two im- 
pressions—one concave and the other convex, were 
produced; and now when the rock is split open we 
find both of them. The animal which made these 
tracks has been named Chirotherium, and it remained 
unknown until last year, when Mr. Owen found its 
bones, and by the aid of comparative anatomy, in 
which he was next to Cuvier, he proved that it must 
be larger than an ox, and what do you think it was? 
Nothing more than a frog, as large as an ox! It is 
not certain, to be sure, that it would pass for a frog 
now; but in general configuration it had a strong re- 
semblance to this species of animals. Now I assure 
_ that if this were mere fiction, a story of the Ara- 

ian Night’s Entertainments; I would not bring it for- 
ward; but it is among the demonstrations of science. 
It is a fact, that in the days when the coal was for- 
med nothing but reptiles existed. There were below 
the coal none that breathed the air, none that had a 
voice; the Earth was covered with evergreen. It 
—— the Creator next to give being to animals 

aving feet.—Prof. Silliman. 


LAST STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM IN POLAND. 


The fifty-first struggle was the seige of Warsaw. 
The Russian army, composed of 100,000, attempted 





for two days to take possession of Warsaw, defended 
valy by 25,000 Poles. Appalling and melancholy was 
the picture, when the suburbs of Warsaw were con- 
sumed in dames by the Russiaa artillery. They open- 
ed batteries of 50U pieces of cannon, which they play- 
ed like an infernal orchestra arcund the tottering 
houses. The tremendous bombardment lasted two 
days. It seemed like a canopy of destructive fire, 
which surrounded and covered the deyoted capitai. 
The entrenchment of the fortification was filled up! 
with the dead bodies of the Russians, who mounted | 
upon 25,000 of their slain countrymen to the walls. 
The Poles lost 9,000 in killed and wounded. Next 
day, however, Warsaw fell by the treachery of the 
commander in chief. This was the end of that ardent 
struggle of the Polish Revolution, which lasted 
months. During this time the Poles fought fifty bat- 
tles ; 420,000 Russians, with 500 pieces of artillery, 
had been sent against 70,000 Poles and 120 cannon; 
200,000 of the Russians fell victims in the Polish ter- 
ritory. 











TIMOROUSNESS OF THE AGE. 


The sinew and heart of man seem to be drawn out, 
and we are become timorous desponding whimperers. 
We are afraid of truth, afraid of death, and afraid of 
each other. Our age yields no great and perfect per- 
sons. We want men and women who shall renovate 
life and our social state, but we see that most natures 
are insolvent ; cannot satisfy their own wants, have 
an ambition out of all proportion to their practical 
force. and so do lean and beg day and night contin- 
ually. Our housekeeping is mendicant ; our arts, our 
Occupations, our marriages, our religion we have not 
chosen, but society has chosen for us. We are par- 
lour soldiers. The ragged battle of fate, where 
strength is born, we shun. 


GREAT FACTORY AT LEEDS. 


The spinning of flax was introduced into Leeds be- 
tween fifty and sixty years since, by John Marshall, 
Esq., and the manufacture now employs severa! 
thousand hands. The mill of Messrs. Marshall is 
probably the largest inthe kingdom. Consisting of 
several large brick edifices and outhouses, some high 
and some low, it more resembles a town than a single 
establishment, and at present gives employment to 
about fifteen hundred individuals, many of whom are 
children of both sexes. The new spinning mil) is a 
wonderful structure for sizé. It is an apartment co- 
vering two acres of ground, the roof supported on 
rows of iron pillars; and there being no division 
walls, I may be warranted in describing it as the lar- 
gest room in the world—at all events, I know of none 
larger. The imposing spectacle of an apartment of 
such dimensions, lighted from the roof, and filled with 
machinery of the most beautiful execution, all whirl- 
ing and moving under the busy hands of its attendants, 
may be more easly conceived than described. The 
singular edifice, comprising this aparment, is but one 
story in height, and seems contrived for the purpose 
of possessing at all times an equable and moderate 
temperature. Descending into a crypt at one side, we 
were shown a few apparatus, wrought by a steam- 
engine which propelled fresh air through a series of 
conduits to all parts of the house; and thence ascen- 
ding a flight of steps outside, we had the pleasure of 
being landed on the great broad roof, which to our sur- 
prise was laid out as a field of grass adapted for pas- 
turage, the only draw back to that qualification being 
that rows of skylights jutted up through it in all direc. 
tions, and might have presented temptations to win- 
dow breaking too formidable for a flock of goats or 
sheep to overcome.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 





ORGANS. 


The instrument is of so great antiquity, that neither 
the time nor place of invention, nor the name of the 
inventor, can be identified ; but that they were used by 
the Greeks, and from them borrowed by the Latins, is 
generally allowed. St. Jerome describes one that 
could be heard a mile off; and says, that there was an 
organ at Jerusalem, which could be heard at the 
Mount of Olives. 

Organs are affirmed to have been first introduced 
into France in the reign of Louis I., a. p. 815, and the 
construction and use of them taught by an Italian 
priest, who learned the art at Constantinople. By 
some, however, the introduction of them into that 
country is carried as far back as Charlemagne, and by 
others still further. 





The earliest mention of an organ, in the northern 
histories, is in the annals of the year 757, when the 


emperor Constantine, surnamed Copronymus, sent to 
Pepin of France, among other rich presents, a “ mu- 
sical machine,” which the French writers describe to 
have been composed of* pipes and large tubes of tin,” 
and to have imitated sometimes the “ roariag of thun- 
der,” aud, at others, the “‘ warbling of a flute.”’ 
Bellarmine alleges, that organs were first used in 
churches about 660. According to Bingham, they 
were not used till afler the time of Thomas Aquinas, 
about a. p. 1230. Gervas, the monk of Canterbury, 
who flourished about 1200, says, they were in use 
abouta hundred years before his time. If his author- 
ity be good, it would countenance a general opinion, 
that organs were common in the churches of Italy, 
Germany, and England, about the tenth century. 


PRESERVE YOUR SHOBS, 


The following prescription is a cheap and easy 
method of preserving the feet from wet, and boots or 
shoes from wearing, put a pound of tuliow and half 
a pound of rosin into a pot on the fire: when melted 
and mixed, warm the boots, and apply the hot stuff 
with a painter’s brush, until neither the sole nor up- 
per leathers will suck in any more. If it is desired 
that the boots should immediately take a polish, dis- 
solve an ounce of bees’ wax in an ounce of spirits of 
turpentine, to which adda tea spoonful of lamp-black. 
A day or two after the boots have been treated with: 
the tallow and rosin, rub over them the wax in tur- 
pentine, but not before the fire. Thus the exterior 
will have a coat of wax alone, and shine like-a mir- 
ror, Tallow, or any other grease, becomes rancid, 
and rots the stitching as well as the leather; but the 
rosin gives it an antiseptic quality which preserves 
the whole. Boots or shoes should be so large as to 
admit of wearing in them cork soles. Cork is so bad 
a conductor of heat, that, with it in the boot, the feet 
are always warm on the coldest stone floor.” 


CABBAGE, AND TAILORS. 


The Romau name Brassica came as is supposed, 
from “ praeséco,’’ because it was cut off from the stalk: 
it was also called Caulis in Latin, on aceount of the 
goodness of its stalks, and from which the English 
name Cole, Colwort, or Colewort, is derived. ‘The 
word cabbage, by which all the varieties of this plant 
are now improperly called, means the firm head or 
ball that is formed by the leaves turning close over 
each other ; from that circumstance we say the cole 
has cabbaged. From thence arose the cant word ap- 
plied to tailors, who formerly worked at the private 
houses of their customers, where they were o ac- 
cused of cabbaging ; which means the rolling up pieces 
of cloth instead of the list and shreds, which they 
claim as their due, 





REPUBLICS OF EUROPE. 


Few reflect that there are several republics now 
existing on the continent of Europe. Byron, lamen- 
ting over the fallen liberties of the once powerful but 
long since ‘‘crushed Venice,” mourned that 

“ The name of Commonwealth is passed and gone. 

Over three fractions of the groaning globe.” 

But the despotisms of the old world have yet here 
and there a glimmering star. The following enume- 
ration of these peculiar independencies, will be inter- 
esting to the reader : 

The Hunse Towns.—Besides Switzerland, the Hanse 
Towns, a powerful commercial and political associa- 
tion in Germany, commenced in 1241, and was ver 
flourishing to the seventeenth century. Since 1636, 
the Hanseatic League has been limited to Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Lubec. These have a vote in the Ger- 
man Deit, on questions affecting their interests. 

San Marion.—A small republic of 22 square miles 
in Italy, with 7,000 people, a revenue of $11,000, and 
an army of less than70 men, The capitol has a po- 
pulation of 500, Has existed for 1,400 years, with a 
mixture of aristocracy and democracy, under the pro- 
tection of the Pope. Religion, Catholic. 

Andorra.—A republic in the Pyrennees, containing 
200 square miles, and 15,000 people. Andorra, the 
capital, has 2,000 inhabitants. Governed by a Chief 
Magistrate, who is elective, and two officers, one ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of Urgel, and the other by the 
King of France. 

Cracow.—A small Polish republic, formed and pro- 
tected by the allied kings in 1815. Five thousand 
square miles, and has 124,000 inhabitants; Cracow, 
the capital, has 27,000 inhabitants. A mound at Cra- 
cow, erected to the memory of Kosciusko, is 310 feet 
high. Religion, Catholic. 





‘a limited resources enabled him to obtain. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


. One of the greatest benefactors of America, was 
born in Boston, Jan. 17, 1706. His father, an English 
non-conformist, who had emigrated to America to en- 
joy religious freedom, was a tallow chandler and soap- 
boiler. Benjamin, the fifteenth of seventeen children, 
‘was put toa common grammar school at the age of 
eight years; and, from the talents he displayed in 
learning, his father conceived the notion of educating 
him for the ministry. But, as he was unable to meet 
the expense, he took him home, and employed him 
in evtting wicks, filling moulds, and running errands. 
The boy was disgusted with this occupation, and was 
soon after placed with his brother, a printer, to serve 
an apprenticeship to that trade. His early passion 
for reading was now in some measure gratified, and 
he devoted his nights to perusing such books as his 
As he had 
failed entirely in arithmetic while at school, he now 
borrowed a little treatise, which he mastered without 
® any assistance, and studied navigation. Happening 
to meet with a work which recommended vegetable 
diet, he determined to abstain from flesh; and we now 
find the philosophic printer and newspaper-carrier 
purchasing books with the little sums he was enabled 
to save by the frugality of his diet. Having quarreled 
with bis brother, and thereby incurred his enmity and 
his father’s displeasure, he determined to go to some 
other place, and therefore secretly embarked aboard 
a small vessel bound to New York, without means or 
recommendation ; and, not finding employment there, 





Latin. He was the founder of the university of Penn- 
sylvania, and of the American philosophical society, 
and one of the chief promoters of the Pennsylvania 
hospital. In 1742 he invented the Franklin stove for 
which he refused a patent, on the ground, that such 
inventions ought to be made atonce subservient to the 
common good of mankind. We mizht continue this 
chronological notice of his services, and it would show 
the remarkable versatility of his mind, but our space 
forbids us. 

Being in Boston in 1746, he saw, for the first time, 
some experiments in electricity, which, though imper- 
fectly performed, were the origin of the most brilliant 
discoveries which had been made in natura! philoso. 
phy. We cannot avoid being struck with the immedi- 
ate practical application he made of his new discove- 
ry, in the invention of the lightning-rod. Franklin 
had ever shown himself a zealous advocate for the 
rights of the colonies, and, it having been determined 
to hold a general congress at Albany, to arrange a 
common plan of defence, he was named a deputy. 
On his route, he projected a scheme of union, embrac- 
ing the regulation of all the great political interests of 
the colonies and the mother country. The Albany 
plan, as it was called, after it was adopted by the con- 
gress, proposed a general government for the provin- 
ces, to be administered by a president appointed by 
the crown, and a grand council, chosen by the provin- 
cial assemblies: the council was to lay taxes for al! 
the common exigencies. The plan, though unani- 
mously sanctioned by the congress, was rejected by 
the board of trade, as savoring too much of the demo- 
cratic, and by the assemblies, as having too much of 
prerogative in it. In 1751, he was appointed deputy 
postmaster-general, and, in this capacity, advanced 


he set out for Philadelphia, where he arrived on foot,| large sums of his own money to general Braddock. 


with his pockets stuffed with shirts and stockings, a! 


roll of bread under his arm, and one dollar in his 
purse. ‘‘ Who would have dreamed (says Brissot de 
Warville) that this poor wanderer would become one 
of the legislators of America, the ornament of the new 
world, the pride of modern philosophy?’ Here he 
obtained employment as a compositor, and having at. 
tracted the notice of sir William Keith, the governor 
of Pennsylvania, was induced by his promises to go 
to England, for the purpose of purchasing types, to 
establish himself in business. On arriving in London 
(1725), he found that the letters, which had been de. 
livered him, had no reference to him or his affairs ; 
and he was once more in a strange place, without 
credit or acquaintance, and with little means. But 
he soon succeeded in getting business, and, although 
at one time guilty of some excesses, he afterwards be- 
came a model of industry and temperance, and even 
reformed his brother printers by his example and ex- 
hortation. While in London, he continued to devote 
his leisure hours to study, and wrote a small pamph- 
let himself, on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and 
| Pain. After a residence of 18 months in London, he 
returned to Philadelphia, in his twenty-first year, and 
in a short time formed aii establishment in connexion 
with a person who supplied the necessary capital. 
They printed a newspaper, which was managed with 
much ability, and acquired Franklin much reputation. 
It is impossible for us to trace all the steps of his 
progress to distinction. His industry, frugality, ac- 
tivity, intelligence ; his plans for improving the con- 
dition of the province, for introducing better systems 
of education ; his municipal services, made him an ob- 
jeet of attention to the whole community.. His advice 
‘was asked by the governor and council on all impor- 
tant occasions, and he was elected a member of the 
provincial assembly. He had begun to print his Poor 
Richard’s Almanac in 1732; and the aphorisms which 
he prefixed to that for 1757 are well known. At the 

' age of twenty-seven, he undertook to learn French, 
Italian and Spanish, and, after having made some pro- 
gress in those languages, he applied himself to the 





the result of whose expedition he forsaw, and in re. 
gard to which he made some fruitless suggestions to 
that general. Ajter the defeat of Braddock, he intro. 
duced a bill for establishing a volunteer militia ; and, 
having received a commission as a commander, he 
raised a corps of 560 men, and went through a labor. 
ious campaign. On his return, he was chosen colonel! 
by the officers of a regiment. Pennsylvania was then 
a proprietary government, and the proprietaries 
claimed to be exonerated from taxes. In consquence 
of the disputes to which this claim gave rise, colone! 
Franklin was sent out (in 1757) to the mother coun- 
try, by the provincial assembly, as the agent of the 
province. To aid the cause of his constituents, he 
published (1759) a ccnsiderable work entitled the 
Historical Review, which was completely successful. 
His reputation was now such, both at home and 
abroad, that he was appointed agent of the provinces 
of Massachusetts, Maryland and Georgia. Oxford, 
and the Scotch universities, conferred on him the de- 
gree of doctor of laws, and the royal society elected 
him a fellow. During his residence in England, doc- 
tor Franklin formed personal connexions with the 
most distinguished men of the country and of the con- 
tinent ; his correspondence with whom displayed a 
striking union of a cultivated mind with a native and 
lively imagination. In 1762, he returned to America; 
but, new difficulties arising between the province and 
the proprietaries, the assembly determined to petition 
for the establishment of a regal government, and 
Franklin was again appointed agent, in 1764. But 
the American revolution was now commencing, and 
he appeared in England no longer as a colonia! agent, 
but as the representative of America He arrived in 
London in 1764, about thirty-nine years after bis first 
landing in England as a destitute and deluded mecha- 
nic. The project of taxing the colonies had been al- 
ready announced. He carried with him a remon- 
strance of the provincial assembly of Pennsylvania 
against it, which he presented to Mr. Grenville before 
the passage of the stamp-act. He opposed the adop- 
tion of that measure, and from its passage (1765) to 





its repeal (1766), was indefatigable in his excriions 
to prove the unconstitutionality and impolicy of the 
act. When the repeal was about to be attempted, it 
was concerted by his friends that he should be exan. 
ined on the whole question before the house of com. 
mons. This memorable examination took place Feb, 
3, 1766. The firmness, precision, readiness and epi- 
grammatic simpiicity of manner with which he replicd 
to the interrogatories, mostly put by his friends, were 
so striking, the information he communicated was so 
varied, comprehensive and luminous, on al! points cf 
commerce, finance, policy and government, that tLe 
effect was irresistible; the repeal was inevitable, 
[To be continued, } 





BONAPARTE’S GENERALS IN THE SOUTH. 


A. B. Meek, Esq., in an address before the Univer. 
sity of Alabama, mentions the interesting fuct, that af. 
ter the battle of Waterloo, and the tall of Napoleon, 
several of his distinguished generals and compauiens 
came to America and received from congress, on the 
3d March, 1817, a grant of land in Alabama, the con- 
ditions of the grant being, that te emigrants should 
cultivate the vine upon one acre in each section, and 
the olive upon another; and at the end of fourteen 
years should pay the federal government two dollars 
an acre for a fee-simple title to the land. Among the 
grantees was marshal Grouchy, the hero of Linden, 
and the present minister of war for France ; general 
Lefeybre Desnouttes, duke of Danizic ; and a marshal 
and peer of France, who had distinguished himself 
in all the great battles of Napoleon; general count 
Clausel, general count Real, and two generals Alle. 
mand, and generals Vandamme, Lakanal, Penniers, 
and Garnier de Suiotes ; with a number of other sub. 
ordinate cfticers. 

They settled upon the Tombecbee river in what is 
now Marengo county, the name which they gaye to 
their colony, in honor of the celebratcd battle of Mar. 
engo. 

* Do you know sir,” said a citizen to a gentleman 
travelling through that section in 1819, which is be- 
tween Arcola (another celebrated Lattice name) and 
Eagleville, “do you know, sir, who is that fine look- 
ing man who just ferried you across the creek?” 
‘No! Whois he?” was the reply. “ That sir,” said 
the citizen, “is the person who commanded Napo- 
leon’s advance guard when he returned from Elba.” 

“ Great as is this contrast,’ says Mr. Meck, “it 
was perhaps greater with the female part of the col- 
onists. Here, dwelling in cabins, and engaged in 
humble attention to the spinning wheel and locm, or 
handling the weeding hoe and rake in their gardens, 
were matrons cnd maidens, who had been born to 
proud titles, and high estates, and who had moved as 
stars of particular adoration, amid the fashicn, and 
refinement, and imperial display of the court of Ver- 
sailles. And yet—to their honor be it stated—not- 
withstanding the rustic and ill-proportioned circum- 
stances around them, they did not appear dispirited 
or miserable. Nothing of “angels ruined” was visible 
in their condition. They were contented, smi_ing, 
ae 

But their unquiet spirits, nursed in the storms of 
battle, and the convulsions of states, could not brook 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture ; and one by one, they 
left; some to the armies of the South American Re- 
publics, some to their native country, until, in 1833, 
hardly a vestage of the colony remained, and, as Mr. 
Meek says, “ A stranger would now, in yain, look 
amongst the black lands and broad cotton fields of 
Martrego, for the simple patches upon which the duke 
of Danizic, or count Clausel, attempted to cultivate 
the olive and the vine.”—Savannah Georgian. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATISTICS. 


By the return made to the national Government, we 
learn that there are 30 powder mills in this State 
manufacturing about 1,200,000 pounds annually. 
Drugs and medicines to an amount exceeding two 
millions of dollars, are manufactured. There are 25 
glass works, 182 potteries, 20 sugar refincries, 87 p® 
per manufactories, employing 800 men, 33 rope 
walks, 736 flouring mills, 2,553 grist mills 5,359 saw 
mills 118 oil mills, falling mills 235 woollen factories 
106 cotton factories, 920 people employed in raising 
tobacco, 1,170 tanners, 1,010 distilleries, 37 breweries 
16,238 gallons wine made, 213 furnaces, 365,! 
horses, 1,769,665 neat cattle, 1,767,620 sheep, 1,503, 
964 swine 11,522 men engaged in mining operations, 
13,213,977 bushels of wheat!—100,000 bushels more 
than raised in New York—Phila. Goz. 
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STATE PRISONS—LEGISLATIVE ACTION. 





Any one who knows any thing of legislative 
proceedings, well knows what is meant by test 
voles !—votes which show, though indirectly, still 
very conclusively, the general disposition with re- 
gard to the bill or measure to which they relate. 
We do not pretend to say these may always be 
taken as sure indications of the fate of any mea- 
sure, but it is certain that, generally, very correct 
conclusions can be formed from them. In the par- 
ticular instance referred to in our paper of last 
week, we hope we have misconstrued the equivo- 
cal movements of the majority of the members of 
the house of assembly. Perhaps we have done 
some of them injustice—time only can show; and 
in case we have, most willingly will we acknow- 
ledge the fact. We speak our opinions frankly— 
if we err, as soon as we are shown our mistake, 
we shall hasten to correct it. It is no disgrace to 
any person, for all are liable to mistakes, and we 
lay no claim to infallibility; but, while we are 
prompt to speak our sentiments, we shall be equal- 
ly prompt to acknowledge our errors. To any one 
who knows aught of the manner in which the sub- 
ject of state prison labor has been treated by our 
legislature for years past; it can be a matter of no 
surprise that the mechanic should regard with jea- 
lousy and suspicion every act of that bedy, which 
savors in the least of evasion or delay. ‘The me- 
chanics have learned, to their bitter cost, what de- 
pendance can be placed in a body of men who 
dream of naught but the aggrandizement of party, 
and with whom the question of right is but a se- 
condary one to the alpha and omega of the politi- 
cian’s creed, will it be politic? 

The mechanics would be wanting in justice to 
themselves were they to sit supinely by, and wait 
and hope, and hope and wait, till the lawgivers of 
the land shall see fit, in their sovereign good will 
and pleasure, to condescend to lay aside the vastly 
important affairs of partisan legislation, and take 
up the undignified subject of state prison labor. 
Says one of that honorable body, ‘‘ why are the 
mechanics so impatient ?” Indeed, it is a won- 
der! Only ten years have elapsed since the first 
steps were taken—why are the mechanics impa- 
tient? Every year lias the subject been brought 
forward—to be staved off, and now it is wonder- 
ful, very wonderful, that the mechanics are alarm- 
ed by these demonstrations, which certainly seem 
to indicate a similar movement this session. It is 
now near the time of adjournment; much remains to 
be done, and, though the prison bill was among the 
first introduced, it has not yet been discussed. We 
say, let the subject be met, let us have the facts in 
the case, let us know if any good reason can be 
given for further delay in granting justice to the 
mechanics. Treat the prayers of the myriad of 
Petitioners with the respect that is due to a large 


quietly till the last day of the session, and then 

stave it off another year. This course has been 

pursued in times past, and the prevailing apa- 

thy on the subject leads us to suspect the same 

shirking policy this winter; the same coward fear 

to meet the question which has been manifested 

by all parties for the last ten years. The subject 
has indeed been brought before the legislature, 

both by petitions and bill, but has elicited no dis- 
cussion nor excited any interest, not even the seri- 
ous consideration the impertance of the subject 

demanded. Nearly all the members of the legis- 
lature previous to the fall election were awake to 
the subject, and exceedingly clamorous in behali 

of the mechanic—to use their own words, “ the 
much injured mechanic;’’ but election is over, 
they are safe in the halls of the capitol, and the me- 
chanic ‘‘ may go whistle!’ Past professions and 
promises are forgotten ; how strangely the attain- 
ment of a desired object affects certain people’s 
minds! Not that our legislators have forgotien 
their promises; oh, no! but they do not care to 
say any thing on the matter, lest they lead the 
party into diiliculty, and will excuse themselves 
when they return to their constituents by saying 
they were ready to act, provided the subject had 
come up in a proper form, provided there had been 
time and opportunity. Though it is late, we still 
hope those men who were so profuse in their promi- 
ses last fall wil! step forward, and show for once that 
even politicians may have some sense of honor and 
integrity, in this isolated case, if in no other. But 
our expectations from this quarter are certainly 
very limited. Our faith in politicians’ promises, 
we must confess, is so very small as to be scarcely 
worth the mentioning. We may look for redress 
in vain from men in whose minds the question first 
arises,—is it politic? that of right being merely 
secondary, or if arising at all, so begrimed with 
selfishness as to lose most of its real worth. So 
long as the mechanicscan be cajoled by promises, 
sv long they may seek in vain; and the sleek and 
hypocritical politician will laugh in his sleeve at 
the poor laborer’s credulity. 

It is useless to disguise the fact that a direct ap- 
peal to the ballot box must be made sooner or la- 
ter. It is impossible to accomplish any thing by 
other means, and unless we see some definite 
movement on this subject ere long, we shall give 
our banner to the breeze, and seek surely and 
safely the redress we have so long petilioned for 
in vain. But such a step we do not wish to take; 


truth and right, and do justice, it is all we ask. 
Let the matter be met fairly, and if we cannot con- 
vince our opponents of the justice of our demands, 
we shall complain no more. Will not our mem- 
bers from this county, who were elected to their 
offices by the votes of the mechanics, step forward 
and advocate the rights of that class whose expec- 
tations they had excited by their promises. Let 
us see whether they will dare prove recreant to 
their trust; for should they, the permission to re- 
main at home hereafter will not only be graciously 
granted, but sternly enforced. 





CALL FOR A NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





We have received a circular from the central 
committee of the Home League, of the city of 
New-York, containing the resolutions of a meet- 





and important class, nor let this subject sleep 


ing of that committee, (held at the American In- 


for if our legislature will listen to the voice of 


stitute on the 19th of January last) appointing the 
5th of April next as the day for a National Con- 
vention of the friends of American Industry, irre- 
spective of party. The conyention is ‘‘to be en- 
tirely iree from sectional predominance, and en- 
tirely aloof from party dictation, delegates being 
appointed from all parties, and from every quar- 
ter, north, south, east, and west. It is to embrace 
every class of citizens devoted to a new formation 
of home interests and home feelings, in a true uni- 
ty of spirit, and without regard to party érrors or 
frnitless recrimination.”’ ‘The objects to be attain- 
ed must meet the hearty approval of all true Ame- 
ricans, and though men may differ with regard to 
the means, let them meet with a true feeling of 
unity as American citizens, and agree together 
upon some wise plan for their mutual benefit. Let 
not the virulence of party blind the eyes of Ame- 
rican freemen to the duties they owe to themselves, 
and let them remeber, whether northern men or 
southern men, administration men or opposition 
men, they are all embarked in a common bottom, 
and, sink or swim, they must all go together. Be 
Americans, nor let local broils, sectional prejudi- 
ces and differences of opinion make you enemies ; 
you are brothers, all of you, and God never meant 
that your energies and interests as a nation should 
be crippled or destroyed by domestic quarrels. 
Meet as friends, as brothers, as freemen, and as 
American cilizens, and by mutual forbearance and 
with a kind spirit devise means and measures for 
a sound, safe, and judicious system of industry 
and reciprocal commerce. It is the only way; 
you may look in vain for aid in the idle theories of 
hair brained politicians. Tue prorLe must 
TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES; and are they 
not capable ? Most assuredly. It is the people, 
the working men, the laborers, the salt and sinew 
of the nation, that must protect in war, and guard 
and guide in peace, the bark of our common wel- 
fare; and it is such men, whose hands are hard 
with toil, and who eat the sweet bread of honest 
industry, that must take the helm, and, in sunshine 
or in storm, steer the brave American ship through 
the turbulent waves of conflicting interests. 

We trust all who go there will leave behind 
them all petty prejudices and narrow conceits, and 
meet their brethren with open hearts, and discuss 
with a manly spirit those measures which may be 
proposcd to attain that end which every man, who 
is a patriot, must wish for—‘‘to secure in future 
the labor and enterprise of our country from the 
ruinous effects of novel and hazardous experiments 
at home, and hostile legislation abroad.” 





“THE PROGRESS OF ADVANCEMENT.” 





The various kinds of progression furnish a fruit- 
ful theme for the pen of the philosopher. Some 
people progress forward, but the great mass of 
mankind reverse this, and progress backward. 
The latter seems to be more particularly the man- 
ner of progression with our legislative bodies. 
Laws are made by one party to give place to 
others in the changing of the moon, and regula- 
tions and counter regulations, enactments and 
counter enactments, follow each other in rapid 
succession, to the utter horror of plain dealing, 
straight forward men, and to the illimitable multi- 
plication of that worthy class of beings, behight 
lawyers, with their sleek words and professions, 





and their bills of awful magnitude. We suppose 
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that, under present circumstances, they are a ne- 
cessary evil, and we will therefore submit to it 
with as good grace as possible. We must, how- 
ever, protest against the practice of many of our 
mechanics, who, instead of instructing their chil- 
dren in their own honest avocations, are fain to 
send him to the city, and install him in the office 
of the physician and lawyer. Do the mechanics 
know that the liberal professions, as they are term- 
ed, are already overflowed? Do they know that 
no soil is so barren but it ca furnish root for some 
limb of the law? Already are we overrun with 
quacks in. medicine and empirics inlaw. Already 
are the professions so crowded that, unless a per- 
son has splendid talents, he may as well starve at 
once. Let mechanics beware of this prevailing 
folly, instruct their children, give them a good, a 
solid education, and leave them a trade, and they 
will leave them a legacy more to be desired than 
riches. 





THE PRISON BILL. 





With regard to our assertion, last week, that the 
prison bill was most effectually killed, we here 
state some facts, leaving any one to deny the con- 
clusion if they can. This was the third bill intro- 
duced in the house. It has not been discussed 
or acted upon in any manner. It cannot be this 
week. Only two weeks then remain, and, suppos- 
ing it be passed without a word of debate, it can- 
not go through the Senate, for there are five bills 
of great public importance, and fifteen of less im- 
portance to be acted upon in the upper house be- 
fore this can be reached, viz: the election bill, 
New York school bill, the tax bill, Loomis’s peo- 
ple’s resolutions, Lunatic Asylum bill; and should 
the senate get half through with these before ad- 
journment, they will do more than any one ex- 
pects. Yet, in face of these facts, we hear a hue 
and cry raised about our precipitancy in making 
that ‘unfounded assertion.” Time will show 
whether we are correct. 





URE’S DICTIONARY. 





The third number of this valuable work is out. 
Mechanics and manufacturers will find it worth 
while to examine it atleast. (See advertisement.) 
We have abridged a few articles from it for this 
week’s paper. 


Avromaton. In the etymological sense, this word 
(self-working) signifies every mechanical construction 
which, by virtue of a latent intrinsic force, not obvi- 
ous to common eyes, can carry on, for some time, 
certain movements more or less resembling the re- 
sults of animal exertion, without the aid of external 
impulse. In this respect, all kinds of clocks and 
watches, planetariums, common and smoke jacks, 
with a vast number, of the machines now employed in 

“our cotton, silk, flax, and wool factories, as well as in 
our dyeing and calico printing works, may be denomi- 
nated automatic. But the term, automaton, is, in 


common language, appropriated to that class of me-| —4 


chanical artifices in which the purposely concealed 
power is made to imitate the coca” A or voluntary 
motions of living beings. Human figures, of this 
kind, are sometimes styled Androides, from the Greek, 
term, like a man. (Foran account of the most im- 
tant inventions of the kind see the article 4utoma- 
No. 4, page 26 N. Y. State Mechanic.) 
pELLIuM. A gum resin, produced by an unknown 
plant which grows in Persia and Arabia. It comes 
to us in yellowish or reddish pieces, smells faintly, 
like myrrh, and consists of 59 resin, 9-2 gun, 30-6 bas- 
sorine, and 1.2 ethereous oil. 
Beer. The fermented infusion of malted barley, 
flavored with hops, constitutes the best species of 
beer; but there are many beverages of inferior quali- 





ty to which this name is given, such as spruce beer, 
ginger beer. molasses beer, &c.; all of which consist 
of a saccharine liquor, partially advanced into the 
vinous fermentation, and flavored with peculiar sub- 
Stances. The ancients were acquainted with beer, 
and the Romans gave it the appropriate name of 
Cerevisia as being the product of corn, the gift of Ce- 
res. The most celebrated liquor of this kinu in the 
old time, was the Pelusian potation, so called from 
the town where it was prepared at the mouth of the 
Nile. Aristotle speaks of the intoxication caused by 
beer; and Theophrastus very justly denominated it 
the wine of barley. We may, indeed, infer from the 
notices found in historians, that drinks analogous to 
our beer were in nse amonz the ancient Gauls, Ger- 
mans, and in fact almost every people of our temper- 
ate zone; and they are still the universal beverage 
in every land where the vine is not an object of rustic 
husbandry. 





SYNOPSIS OF LAW. 





BOND, 


Or obligation, is a written instrument by which the 
obligor, or person bound, obliges himself, his heirs 
and personal representatives, to pay a certain sum of 
money to another, the obligee, at a day appointed. 

Three things are essential to a good bond. 1. A 
writing. 2. A sealivg.. 3. A delivery. 

Bonds usually contain, first a aot and then a 
condition under it that the penalty shall be void on 
the payment of certain sums of money, or the per- 
formance or non-performance of certain things. 

The most common are bonds for the payment of 
money, bonds for indemnity, and bonds for the per- 
formance of covenants. 

In a bond, the seal is prima facie evidence of a 
consideration, which need not, therefore, be proved. 

A bond conditioned to do an illegal act is void. 

So also if it be given on a usurious or gaming con- 
sideration. 

A bond, to be good, must be executed by persons 
able and free to contract. 

If executed under duress, or threats, or improper 
restraint, it is void. 

Interlineation in a place not material will not avoid, 
in a place material will avoid the bond. 

If no time for payment is specified, it is payable on 
demand.—1! Brownl. 53. 

If no place is mentioned, itis payable to the obligec 
in person.—1 Jack. Law. Dict. 356. 

A bond that one shall not exercise his trade, is void, 
because it is in restrict of trade; but a bond restrain- 
ing the obligor from exercising his trade in a particu- 
lar place, and for a limited time, is good. 

The intention of the parties is to be regarded in 
constructing the condition. 

A bond takes effect from its delivery. 1 Saund. 291. 

A bond may be discharged by the act of God; but 
cannot be avoided by the act of the obligor himself. 

A bond discharges a parol, or written promise not 
under seal, because it is a security of a higher nature. 
In the same way also a judgment discharges a bond. 

A sum specified in the condition as the measure of 
damages to be paid by the party failing in perform- 
ance will be considered as liquidated damages, and 
not as a penalty —4 Wend. 468. 

A fraudulent representation, induced the obligor to 
execute the bond, is no defence at law to an action on 
the bond.—4 Wend. 471. 

A bond executed in blank as to a material part, 
with parol authority to an agent to fill up the blank 
and deliver it, is valid —8 Cow. 118. 

A bond or other specialty may be discharged or 
released by a parol agreement between the parties.— 
7 Cow. 48. 

If the performance of the condition be prevented 
by the omission of the obligee, the obligor is discharg- 
ed.—4 Cow. 39. 

A bond of indemnity against an illegal act is void. 
Cow. 340. 

Neither principal nor surety are liable beyond the 
penalty of the bond.—3 Cow. 151. 

If a sheriff or other officer takes on bond as a re- 
ward for doing a thing it is void —3 Salk. 75. 

If a bond be joint and several, the obligee may pro- 
ceed against all, or each, but he can have but one 
satisfaction. 

If a bond be joint, or joint and several, a release 
to one obligor discharges the rest—4 Saund. 48, a. 

But it is otherwise if the obligee only covenant not 
to prosecute. 

If the condition be to do one thing or another at 
the election of the obligor, and he is discharged from 
one by the act of God, he is discharged of both_—Ea- 
ton’s Case Mo. 357. 
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A GLORIOUS REVOLUTION' THE WORK 
OF TEMPERANCE, 





A few days agoa rough looking man, covered with 
the dust of a blacksmiths’ shop, came into our Say. 
ings Bank and counted out five dollars, which hy 
wished to deposite. Some gentleman present was in. 
terested with his appearance, and enquired about his 
condition. Said he, “I am a journeyman mechanic, 
Tam a good workman, and always had good wages, 
but I spent half of my time in sprees and drinking, 
and was always poor and my family destitute an 
wretched. A few months ago I joined the temperang 
society, and since that time have been steady at my 
work. I have procured clothes for my family, ani 
made them comfortable in all respects, and now, fe 
the first time in my life, I have gota five dollar bil 
for which I have no immediate use.” Such, truly, 
are the fruits of temperance ! 





INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 





NEWLY INVENTED COMPOSING MACHINE, 


The London Phalanz, thus concludes a late lead. 
ing article: ‘* Amongst other interesting movements, 
we may mention the fact, that the principal portia 
of this number of the Phalanz has been composed it 
type by a newly invented composing machine ; andis 
the first piece of periodical literature which has ever 
been typographed in this manner. It is the beg» 
ning of a new era in the art of printing, which, with 
a very little practical experience, will render the art 
of composing type so simple and elegant that ladies 
may sit down, as at a piano forte, and set up in typ 
their own sweet effusions, with as much ease as they 
can commit them to writing. The keys are marked 
with the letters, and, when touched with the finger, 
the corresponding type falls into its place with the 
rapidity of spelling. 1t will multiply printing, andre 
duce its price, without diminishing the number d 
workmen, or lowcring their wages; for cheap pro 
duction multplies demand.” 


A NEW SPECIES OF MANUFACTURE. 
We learn that Mr. Stearns of Woodstock, Vt., is 
about to establish at the State dam in this city, ® 
manufactory of satinet out of woollen rags and the 

usual amount of cotton warp. Flannel rags, 
woollen stockings, old carpets, and every kind of 
woollen rags, excepting broadcloth and cassimere, 
will be used. These rags are converted by a certaia 
process into a subtance resembling wool, and are thea 
spun into yarn. Rags of broadcloth and cassimert 
cannot be used, on account of their being deprived of 
the adhesive quality necessary to form a fine thread. 


A PRINTING PRESS. 


A very neat and ingenious specimen of Rochester 
mechanism may be seen at the engraving room 
Mr. G. W. Gregg, No. 16, Arcade, in the shape of & 
printing press. It was constructed by Wits 
Wricut, a furnaceman at the establishment of Kem 
sHALL & Busn, near the falls. The design is quite 
original, and the press is well adapted to card print 
ing and job work. Large presses might be construct 
ed upon the same principle. We hope the day is no 
far distant when this branch of business may be intro 
duced into this city. The iron-workers are among 
the most ingenious class of Rochester mechanics— 
Democrat. 


THE STEAM ENGINE. 


A Paris print states that M. Delecluze has lately 
made a discovery among the manuscripts of Leonaré® 
da Vinci carrying back a knowledge of the sicam 
gine at least as far back as the 15th century. He bas 
published a fac simile of a page from one of bis 
manuscripts, on which are five sketches, with the pe? 
representing the details of the apparatus of a stea® 
gun. 


PATENT RAZOR STRAP. 

Dr. Boardman, at Coxsackic, N Y., has contrived 
a razor strap and hone which exceeds anything of ? 
kind ever yet offered to the public. The peculiarilY 
of the article consists chiefly in the Hone, which co 
sists of a piece of steel covered with fine emery, ® 
which, by means of a screw, is capable of being ¢ 
vated in the center, convexly, so as to prevent the so 





mation of what is called a“ round edge” on the inst® § 
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meot. It strikes us as the most desirable article in 
this line, now in use, and as supplying a desideratum 
much needed. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SHINCLING. 


It is well known that shiagles decay around the nail 
owing to the penetration of water by the nail hole. 
Mr. Bowman of Brownsville, Pa., has successfully ap- 
plied a cheap and easy remedy for this defect. It is 
simply to dip the point of each nail, as itis driven, 
jnto white lead ground in oil, just as taken from the 
keg. The lead adhering to the point, is forced up as 
the nail pesses in, completely filling up the hole, and 
as the head of the nail is embedded in the paint, the 
penetration of the water and the consequent corrosion 
of the nail head is effectually prevented. It is stated 
that the progress of the workmen is very little retar- 
ded by the opera'ion, and thata keg of 25 lbs. will 
answer for ten thousand shingles. 

The same process will do for siding or weather 
boarding, and indeed in every instan~e where the nail 
is bare to the weather. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





Gen. Duff Green is publishing in London, a series 
of letiers in defence of the credit and explaining the- 
resources of this country. 

The Supreme Court of Maryland has decided that 
itis now unlawful to sell lottery tickets, or to draw 
any lottery in that State, granted for publi: purpose. 

A Physician of extensive practice tells us that a 
prompt and effectual remedy for violent bleeding at 
the nose, is to soak the feet in warm water. Lay 
this up “against the time in need.” 

The desire to live without labor and in luxury is 
one of our greatest sins; it fills our courts, jails and 
poor houses; it demoralizes our youth and brings the 
aged with sorrow to the grave. 

Nothing is more precious than time, and those who 
misspend it are the greatest of all prodigals. 

The Lowell Advertiser says—‘ We want protection 
against our own wicked gnd foolish habits, from a 
vicious fluctuating currency, and a bloated “credit 
sysiem,’’ full as much as against foreign manufactu- 
rers.” Very likely. 

The report of the inspectors of the Mississippi 
penitentiary, shows that it has run the state in debt 
during the past year, in the sum of $3,724. 

Camphine oil is manufactured of turpentine, by 
purifying and freeing it of its extra carbon and em- 
pyreams, and thus rendering it white and destitute of 
smoke. 


The entire debts of the states are estimated ata 
trifle less than one hundred and eighty millions of dol- 
lars. The debt of Pennsylvania is the largest, being 
upwards of thirty four miilions; New York, the se- 
cond largest, is about twenty millions. Seven of the 
states, viz: New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, North Carolina and Dela- 
ware, are entirely free from debt. 

The naval force of Great Brittain, the largest in the 
World, consist of 790 ships of war, carrying from 1 to 
12) guns each, of different calibres, which are either 
ordinary or commission. Of this immense flotilla, 
105 are armed steam vessels, constructed on the most 
scientific and approved principles for active sea ser- 
vice. T'o man this extensive fleet in time of peace, 
there are 14,000 Royal Marines. This number will, 

wever, be greatly augmented, as the vessels order. 
ed to be put into commission for China, &e,, are to 
have their full complement of able seamen. 

The Massachusetts shoe and leather dealers hold 
the following language: 

We do not advocate taxation for the sake of pro- 
on. We do not ask that one portion of the coun- 

try should be taxed for the benefit of another; but 
we do ask that those duties required to raise a re- 
= Sufficient to support the National Government 
ministered with the most scrupulous regard to econo- 

» shall be placed on those articles which would come 
ula with our own manufactures already es- 

A few years since, there was a girl working at the 
—_ of a ~? establishments at Ware, in 

Shire county, who subsequently taugh 
iar oo later, found her way to the Wert, ee’ 2 
accomplished wife of an able repr i 
Ongress from Michigan. ae 
one has estimated that the citizens of Londen 
£20,000 per _ more for bread than they would 


Py 
id not exist. 


A German paper says that at a fire in Brussels, 
which threatened the destruction of several large 
manufactories, there being a want of water the con- 
flagration was put out with beer. A tavern keeper 
gave free his whole stock of this liquid, consisting of 
eight hundred hogsheads. 

A hen’s egg has been left for examination at our 
office, which measures upwards of nine inches one 
way an! seven the other. It was lain by an imported 
hen of the French breed, and is owned by Mr. R. 
Everett, of Attleborough.—Providence Herald, 

Four iron steam boats, or sailing vessels, are buil- 
ding at one yard in New-York. 

The buildings at Jefferson College, Louisiana, were 
burned down to the ground on the 6th instant. The 
cost of the building and furniture was $152,398, on 
which was an insurance of $62,000. A library of 
7,000 volumes worth $3,710, and a chemical laborato- 
ry worth $1,600, were consumed. 

Hatiz Pasha, has formed an association for a glass 
manufactory at Constantinople, the first thing of the 
kind in Turkey. The managers of this affair have 
engaged in their service a French chemist, anda Pole, 
who, 12 years ago, embraced Islamism, and has been 
aid-de-camp of Hafiz Pasha. 

More than 9,000,000 Ibs. of foreign wool were im- 
ported into this country in the year 1841. 


A new article made its appearance in our market 
yesterday—pickled Turkeys from North Carolina, at 
$1 to $1 25a pair. It was found that they drove too 
slowly to keep up with the wagons, and they were 
therefore killed, salted and pickled like pork.—Char- 
leston Courier. Ps 





WORKING MEN'S BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Ata meeting of this Society, held Feb. 4, 1842, a committee 
was appointed to whom was referred a certain article, published 
in the Kochester Daily Democrat of Dec. 6, 1841, under the cap- 
tion “Rapid Growth of Rochester.” 

‘The following is the report of the committee, as ordered to be 
published. 

‘The committce appointed to investigate an estimate which ap- 
peared in the Rochester Daily Democrat of the 6th of Dec. last, 
in regard to the number of buildings that were erected in the city 
of Rochester durimg the year 1841, accompanied with a kind of 
prediction, predicated on the contracts made, of the least increase 
during the present year, respectfully report as follows: 

e ber of buildings, in that estimate, said to have been 
erected, ‘notwithstanding the deranged state of the currency, was 
from four to five hundred, some of them noble structures, as well 
for basiness as for dweliings, and all included in this estimate, 
comfortable residences for ordinary sized famities."". Although at 
first view we knew this to be an exaggeration, we should not have 
investigated it merely to corrrect it in point of numbers, but it is 
ingeniously made a standard, by tbe same authority, to measure 
the number to be erected this “‘summer’’ and thus hold out spe- 
cial inducements to mechanics in the surrounding country to seek 
employment here, as the following clearly indicates:—“We are 
told by some of the principal builders, that this enormous increase 
is but a moiety of what will be done next suomer, if the contracts 
already made can be taker as a criterion to judge from." Thus 
the entire article is fully explained. Evidence of design is here 
indelibly written. And to avert any pernicious infaence that 
might arise from such erroneous statements, we have carefully 

ted buildings that were put up last year, and we publish 
the result with confidence, as it is the labor of fifieen members of 
the society, each investigating the section in which be lived, 
and the entire number is found to be only 145!!! out of which 
there are three mills, and five district school houses, and the mas- 
sive building of Mr. Curtis. Among the dwelling houses the cot- 
tage of Deacon Green stands preeminent, there being no large 
or elegant structure uilt during that period. Of the rest, more 
than half are quite small; and the Amateur of the Beauties of 
Architecture, by a casual walk in the vicinity of Hildreth’s or 
Jones’ boat yard, may enjoy the luxuries of his beloved science, 
by contemplating these ‘‘nedle st * of 16 feet square, aad 
their kindred edifices in the suburbs of the city. 

Having shown the estimate to be antrue in 
of the last year, the more important question arises— What is the 
present prospect for the “800 or 1000’’ buildings to be erected “‘this 
summer ?’’ or were there any such prospects in December? If 
there were, why did 70 ca ters and joiners find it necessary to 
leave their homes and families to seek employment in other places? 
Twelve of them are now in the city of Buffalo, and 15 in the State 
of Pennsylvania ; others have since returned, after wasting some 


time. 
wood,” and might not have 








to business 


But these 70 were mere “hewers of 
discovered through the gloom of December, the prospects 
of the coming spring. This was above their capacity, and per- 
ceptable only to that order of intellect which has discovered water 
privileges in lakes and oceans, and city sites in bull-frog ponds. 

December the were 


“one we admit, that in 

and that the mechanic: might reasonably expect a fai i 
for his toil from the inc: demand tur bia services than wo 
would ask, what can justif in taking contracts without 
securing to journeymen a compensation. We do not say that 
contracts have been taken too low, but if they have not, justice 
demands that the operative who does al! the labor should receive 
an equivalent therefor. But this is not the case. Raven Gore 
winter workman have received from six to ten shillings a 
day in from one to two dollars per week cash, and the rest 
in Grocery Shin-Plasters, valued by who issued them at less 
than 75 per cent. cash ; the issuers have frequently refused to cash 
them at that price, when the holders were sufitring for 
which these would not buy, and were obliged t» waste much 
in finding men willing to cash them at five and even four shillings 


on the dollar. 
Such is the state of things in this city, and whetber the article 
Democrat was intended to encourage 


i 


fi 


alluded to in the 





from abroad or not, such was its natural tendency, and 
such have been its results. And we call op the authors of 


communication to vindicate their motives to these injured men, 
who have been decoyed from their homes, And oh! say where 
are the three churches to be built? 

In conclusion, we would say that the prospects ir business are 


leas encouraging than ut any time within five yeary. season 
only 23 boats have been built; last season 62, and is a great- 
er deficiency in the old work ; consequently i are turp- 
ing their ion to houre building. 





Resolved, ‘I hat the report of the committee be published in the 
city papers, and the New York State Mechanic, and that a copy 
be first presented to the Daily Democrat. 
H. CARMICHAEL, Pres’t. 
Gee, G, Reromr, Sec’y. 
Rochester, March 1, 1842. 





BROKEN BANKS. 


The following schedule, showing the rates at which the notes of 
sundry broken banks of this state are redeemed, if redeemed at all, 
by the comptroller, will be found convenient for reference, It is 
copied from the Albany Daily Advertixer : 

Notes redeemed by comptroller at par: 
City Bank of Buffalo. Commercial Bank, N. Y. 








City Trust, N. Y. Wayne County Bank. 
Chelsea Bank. Lalayetre Bank, City of N. Y. 
Notes red d by the ller at the following rates : 

Stock Ac. Stock & Est. Ac. 

Binghamton Bank, 70 74 

Cattaraugus Co. Bank, eS 77 

Bank of Lodi, 83 97 

Bk of Western N.Y. Rochester, 75 

Bank of Commerce, Buffalo, 76 

U. 3. Bank, se 7 

Mechanics’ Bank, . 63 

Erie County Bank, 72 60 

Phenix Bank, 73 

Bank of America, os 78 76 

Merchants’ Ex. Bank, “ 61 65 

Union Bank, “ 8l 

‘Tonawanda Bank, 68 

Teoath Ward Bank, 4 

Farmers’ Bank Seneca Co., — par 7“ 


Millers’ Bank, Clyde, per wy 
Banks whose notes are not redeemed by the comptroller : 

Allegany Co. Bank. Washi Bank. 

Bank of Buffalo. 

Commercial Bank, Baff. 

Staten Island Bank. 

Bank of Olean. 

Farmers’ Bank of Geneva. 


MINIATURE PAINTING ON IVORY, 


D. WAGNER, Miniatare Painter, has taken a room in Douw's 
New Building, corner of State and South Market streets, where 
he respectfully invites the citizens to call and see his specimens. 
This rvom is No. 22, 3d floor, entrance from either State or Mar- 
ket sts. 


James’ k. 
St. Lawrence Bank. 


Commercial Bank, 
Clinton Co. Bank. 








a7 IMPORTANT WORK! 
Now in the course of Publication, 
A DICTIONARY OF (oan, PARE TEES anpd 


Containing a clear tion of their principles and practice : 
aebeat Une, M. D., F.R.5S.. M. G.S., M.A.S., By 
Mem. Acad. N. 8., Philadel., 8. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. a 


Mulii., &c. &c. &c. ( Mustrated with one thousand two 
hundred and forty-one engravings. J 


‘This to eaquenionshiy Be ees peeee work of the kind ever 
published, and a book most admirably adapted to the wants of all 
classes of the The following are the important objects 


0 q 
which the learncd author endeavors to accomplish : 
Ist. ‘To instruct the Manufacturer, Metaliurgist and Trades- 
man in the principles of their -espective processes, as to render 
them, in reality, the masters of their business ; and to emancipate 
them from a state of bondage to such as are too commonly go- 
veroed by blind prejudice and a vicious routine. 

Qdly. To afferd Merchants, Brokers, Drysal =, Dreggiats 
and of the Revenue, characteristics descriptions of the 
commodities which pass b poy oun 





4thly. To teach Capitalists, who ma 
their funds in some productive branch of industry, to select, 
ciously, among plausible claimants. 

Sthiy. To enable gentlemen of the Law to become well ac- 
quainted with the nature of those patent schemes which are so apt 

ive rise to litigation. 

hiy. To present to Legislators such a clear exposition of the 
le manufactures, as muy dissuade them from laws 
witeh chetrans laleaiey, ox cheno aap PPV Erte 

another. 
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TAB SIEGE OF BELGRADE. 
Addressed t> the Adiurers of Alliter:tion and the Advocates of Noisy Numbers, 
» An Anstrian army, aw iuly arraye |, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade. 
Coxeack commanders cannonading come, 
Dealing destruction's devastating doom. 
Every endeavor engineers essay. 
For iame, for fortun> fightun:—farious fray ! 
Geastalx ’gainst genera's gr ppie—gracious G—d! 
How houors heaven heroic hardibued ! 
Infurvate—indixcriminate in ill— 
Kinsm +n kiil kindred--kindred kinsmen kill: 
Labor low levels loftest, lougest lines, 
Men march ’mid mounds, ‘nud moles, 'mid murderous mines: 
Now noisy noxious numbers notice nought 
Of outward ob-tacles, opposing ought; 
Poor patriots! partly purchased, partly press’d, 
a quaking, quickly, ** Quarter! quarter!’ quest; 
returns, relizious rigbt redounds, 
Suwarrow stups such vary sounds, 
Truce tu thee, ‘Turkey, yy pa to thy train 
Unwise, unjast, unnerciful Ukraine! 
Vanish, vain gar b vanish, victory vain! 
Why wish we are? Wherefere welcome were 
Xerxe-, Ximenes, Xanthts, Xaviere, 
Vieid, yiewl, ye youths! ye yeomen, yield your yell; 
Zeww’s, Zampatee’s, Zoroaste:'s zeal, 
Attracting all, arms agaiust acts appeal ! 


NAPOLEON. 

BY Be G. SQUIER. 
Why bear the warrior from his lofty prison grave ? 
Fit place of rent! fur there the tem, ests rave, 
Aud the vex -d ocgan with its ceasele«s roar— 
Fit place of rest, upon that rock gurt island shore! 
Why bear him theme?! the mighty dead should rest, 
> Mid the eternal heaving» of the ocean's breast— 
An emblem fit, of him whove graxping voul, 
Like those wild waves, had never brooked control! 


OLD AND NEW TIMES. 


1742. 1812. 
Man to the plouzh ; Man tally-ho ; 
Wite to the cow ; Miss piano ; 
Girl to the sow: Wate silk and satin ; 
Bey to the mow ; Boy Greek and Latin ; 
And your rents wii! be netted. And you'll be Gazetted. 


REMEMBER THE POOR. 


As we were passing Tammany Hall last Tuesday 
evening, we notice! a poor grey haired old woman 
seated on the steps, with out held hand,to receive the 
alms of any generous passer by. She was scantily dres. 
sed, and her whole appearance was so wo-begone and 
wretched, that we felt moved with pity, and stopped 
to leave with her what little we could spare. As we 
were examining what change we had, a party of 
young men emerged froma bar room close by, and 
were proceeding through the street in a disorderly 
manner, when one of them espied the poor old wo- 
man, and after addressing sume vulgar and abusive 
language to her, deposited a chew of tobacco in her 
palm. She took no notice of him, but threw the to- 
bacco on the ground, and resumed her former position 
when the heartless, soulless ruffan deliberately spat in 
her hand! Evena poor menidicant has feelings that 
can be roused. She arose, and with such a look as we 
shall never forget, and in accents which were enough 
to petrify, said to him, “‘ Young man, may you see the 
time when you will want for a piece of bread, as I do, 
and know how hard it is to be insulted and abused !” 
She then turned the corner and we saw her no more. 
The thing, abashed and trembling, left the spot with 
his rude companions, in silence, as he departed, we 
though ve could perceive an alternation in his counte 
nance—a look of fright. Well he might. We could 
not have had that heart broken creature’s curse upon 
our head for the wealth of Astor. Poor creature ! 
The sounds of revelry and dissipation sounded in her 
ear from all around—hundreds were spending in folly 
and waste that which would have furnished her with 
the means of subsistance for months, and yet, while 
sitting on the cold stone, craving a little bounty, she 
was assailed by this brute in human form, and scoffed 
at by his fiendish companions. That ‘ one half the 
world do not know how the other half live,” is a true 
saying.—Sunday Star. 





THE PHYSICIAN’S CANE. 

It was formerly the practice among physicians to 
use a cane with a hollow head, the top of which was 
of gold, pierced with holes, like a pepper box. This 
contained a small quantity of aromatic powder 

or of snuff ; and on yore 3 house or “—— ogra 
a @isease, supposed to be infections, prevai the 
Doctor would strike his cane on the floor to agitate 
the powder, and then apply it to his nose. Hence all 
the old prints of physicians represent them with canes 


THE SUN AT MIDNIGHT. 


A steamboat leaves Stockholm every week, and 
touches at Gefle, Hudiksvall, Hernosand, Umea, and 
other points on the western coast of the Gulf of Both- 
nia, as well as Wasa on the eastern, on its way up to 
‘Tornea, at the head of the Gulf. ‘This voyage is a 
very pleasant one, and gives an opportunity to those 
who wish to go up to that very northern city at the 
summer solstice (the 23d of June or St. John’s day) 
when, from a neighboring mountain, they can have 
their faith confirmed in the truth of the Copernican 
system. For, at that epoch, the san, to those who 
are on that elevation, does not descend below the 
horizon, but is seen to decline to the northwest, and 
verge more and more to the exact north, until it reach- 
es at midnight its lowest point, when it is just visible | 
above the horizon. In a few minutes it is seen to 
commence its upward course towards the northeast, 
and thus continues its glorious progress until it reach- 
es again its zenith in the south. 

Even to one who is at Stockholm, at that epoch, 
the nights for two or three weeks are sufficiently 
light, from the refraction of the suns rays, owing to 
its being so little beneath the horizon, for the per- 
formance of almost any business. We happened 
about that time, four years ago, to be going up to the 
Promotion at Upsala, and were obliged to travel all 
aight; and we have a distinct recollection of reading 
a letier at midnight, with ease, even while passing 
through a forest. And the year after, at the same 
season, we often whiled away our leisure moments 
by sitting at the window of the house where we stay- 
ed, on the English Quay in St Petersburg, a city 
which is situated in the same degree with Upsala. 
and half a degree north of Stockholm, and reading 
until midnight. During that period scarcely a cloud 
was to be seen in the sky, which had both day and 
night that light blae which is peculiar to those north 
ern regions at that portion of the year, and which is 
occasioned by the rays of the sun striking the atmos- 
phere of that portion of the earth at so small an an- 
gle. Scareely a star was visible in the heavens at 
night, and the moon, even when full, hardly formed 
a shadow. 

At that season, there is something unnatural and 
death-like in the appearance of things, as night sets 
in. Business comes to an end before the sun goes 
down, and all nature falls into stillness and repose, 
while it is yet light. And if you have been accustom. 
ed to such a state of things, you seem, as you pass 
the streets, whether it be of Stockholm or St. Peters. 
barg, Hernosand or Tornea, to be in the midst of a 
city which is uninhabited. No living thing, perhaps, 
is to be seen any where, as you pass street after 
street, save some solitary sentinel, with his grey coat 
and musket.—Baird’s Travels in Europe. 


SHOE MAKERS’ PUNS. 


At the Massachusetts convention of shoe and lea- 
ther dealers, Lynn sends 200 delegates, Salem 165, 
and Ipswich 50. Should the whole state be as well 
represented, and doubtless it will be, the convention. 
in point of numbers, will be very large. Atall events, 
the shoemakers are wazing strong. Not only their 
awl, but their whole soul is in motion. They are 
wide awake to their interest, and are determined to 
the last, at least until the law, which goes into force 
next July, is ripped up, repaired, and pegged together, 
with protection to American labor. 

The bail is rolling, and the law must be heel-tapped 
the shank must be stiffened—and, by lifting out the 
Shoemakers, awl New England will be on their taps. 

There will be no gum at the convention—but the 
memorials to congress will be stilched together, by 
the craft giving the understandings of our representa- 
tives a hint that their bosses will give them the sack, 
and let them have occasion to tramp, unless they toe 
the mark. 

They must fend off foreign invasion, and tack on a 
sPeciFic duty, tanned with the liquor of judzment. 
and curried with the oil of reason—which, when ac- 
complished, will be strapped down, and bound togeth- 
er with the cords of Industry. 





A SOLDIER’S AGE. 


Napoleon, in his Italian successes, took a Hunga- 
rian battalion prisoners. The colonel, an old man, 
complained bitterly of the French mode of fighting— 
by rapid and deouliory attack, on the flank, the rear, 
the lines of communication, &c., concluding by say- 
ing, “that he fought in the army of Maria Theresa.” 

“You must be old?’’ said Napoleon. 

“ Yes, | am either sixty or seventy.” 


ae to know how to count years a little more close. 
y ” 

*-General,” said the Hungarian, “I reckon my men. 
ey, my shirts, and my horses; but as for my years, | 
know that nobody will want to steal them, and that] 
shall never lose one of them!” 





ANECDOTES. 


Sheridan once gave the following humorous defini. 
tion: frishman—A machine or converting patatoes 
into humaa nature. 

‘Miss Lucretia Elvira,’ said a comical fellow, ‘to 
an old ‘young maid’ ‘have you heard of the recent ac 
of parliament by which all ladies with small mouths 
are provided with husbands?’ ‘Indeed no,’ she re 
plied screwing up her mouth with a pucker. ‘It iss 
fact, however,’ replied the wag, ‘and that another 
clause in the act provides that all those ladies that 
have large mouths shall have two husbands each! 
‘O, my” exclaimed the old lady, opening her mouth 
as big as a bucket, ‘what 9 wondrous curious law,’ 


When we look abroad over the great potatoe pate 
of this world, we see numberless hills filled with the 
smallest kind of ‘taters,’ and a feeling of sadnes 
comes over us at the thought that they’ll never be any 
larger. 


The modern reading of the old proverb, ‘Dont 
count your chickens before they are hatched,’ is 
‘Do not calculate the number of your juvenile poultry 
before the process of incubation is completed.’ A 
more classical reading is— Enumerate not your ado} 
escent pullets ere they cease to be oviform.’ 

‘Jim,’ said Abner Phelps the other day to his son— 
‘Jim you are lazy, what on earth do you expect tods 
for a living?’ 

‘Why, father, I’ve been thinking as how I would bk 
a Revolutionary Pensioner” 


Curiovs.—D. E. B. T. are the initials of “Du 
Every Body Twice.”” C. R. E. D. I. T. are the ini 
tials of ‘Call Regularly Every Day—I'll Trust.” 

‘I don’t know what to do with my feet,’ said a pas 
senger, endeavoring to squeeze into a crowded stage. 
‘You had better leave them in the boot,’ said the driver. 


A chap being asked what he twwok for a cold ar 
swered : ‘four pocket handkerchiefs a day madam’ 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several! active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for two monthly works and this 
paper. Apply personally at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following per 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 

G. H. Tingley, 1£9 Broadway, Lather Moore, Rochester4 

New- V ork. G. W. Redding, Borton. 
James M. Edgerton, West Troy. W E.. Rus-el, Schenectady. 
William Burton, Cohoes, Levi Willard, Trey. 

Joums B, Gileon, Waterford. R. Prow/lfit, Jr., Newburg. 
C. A. Sweet, Lansingburgh. 8. Dickinson, Middletown, Ce 
V. P. Clevelend, Skeneaicles, H. ©. Butler, Meriden, 

T. S. Hawke, Buffalo. G, H. Mitchell, Lrixtol. 
Renj. Holt, Little Falis, D. C. Mitchel, New Hava. 
J. B. Loak, Utica. Benj. Newberry, H 
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LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 
J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willcontinue the above business at his old stand, and bavist 
madearrangements with manufacturers of Leather and Mort 
in the cities of New-Yorr, Pauspecrm,, and A’ psy, 
having in his employ first rate workmen, be is enabled to 

his customers with all the articles in his iine on the most reso" 
ble terme, at Wholesale or Retail, the following are included 
his assortment: Oak and Hemlock Harness, Bridle, Collar, Hom 
Trank, Valixe and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, Phil 
Russet Bridle. do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, do. 1? 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach Roans, Neats foot and Liver 
Currier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and oer 
U Leather, do. Calf Skins, Keen"s Philadelphia do., Seal 
Kip Skins, its and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, Gre 
White and Yellow Linings, Goat and Sheep Binding Sti* 
White Alum Dressed Linings, Dressed and Undressed 
Colored Goat and Sheep Skins, English Shoe Thread of all Bot 
bers, India Rubber and Patent Cloth, Apron Skins, Stock 


ing, &e. / 
N. B. Anassortment of Saox Maker's Fixpinos will be ker 


m hand. 
Aiso, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, String, 
Albany, jel. 
Se o—H————— 


Patent Leather, on hand and made to order. 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC 
A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mec* 
nics and Manufacturers, 
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to their noses.— Boston Post. 


“Why, colonel, you have certainly lived long 


At $1.50 per annum in advances 











